THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

of editor. He could now displace, whenever he desired, the
set editorial with a group of poems or letters which ap-
peared to represent different correspondents. Under as-
sumed names he could praise or censure opinions expressed
in his leading articles, or indite an epistle to Sir Alexander
in one number and reply to it in the next. Variety of
authorship thus seemed to exist where sometimes there was
none whatever. Naturally the guileless, who were not in
the editorial secret, submitted their manuscripts, of which
most went into the fire, while some were published after
being rewritten, and a still smaller number were deemed
good enough to print without alteration. The result is
that we have in "The Covent-G-arden Journal" three
classes of "contributions'': those entirely Fielding's, those
partially his, and those entirely another's except perhaps
for slight rephrasing here and there. And all three degrees
of authorship may exist within the limits of a single leader
when composed of several detached pieces.

To dissociate Fielding's work from the rest is not so
difficult a task as one might think. By the time a biographer
reaches "The Covent-G-arden Journal,7' he should be
familiar with his style and the range of his ideas. He
always has at hand Fielding's many favourite expressions
and in particular his use of hath for has. In applying these
tests he must, however, consider that Fielding was not quite
alone in employing obsolescent forms of the verb and that
he may drop them for the sake of disguise. Moreover,
pieces in prose and verse will be found where neither hath
nor has appears. Accordingly there are cases of doubtful
authorship which will bring one to a stand; but they are
not numerous, for Fielding could not easily conceal himself
even in a periodical. There is no one but himself in the
leaders, letters, paragraphs, and comment marked with A or
0. J is an uncertain gentleman who may be James Harris.
M is half Fielding and half somebody else. P is Fielding
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